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President's Column 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
AND LIBRARY BINDING 


Probably no event in 
recent library history 
has such important 
implications as the Li- 
brary Services Act. 
While it is true that 
the funds appropriated 
are not large, the fact 
of Federal assistance 
and its effect on future 
State action are signif- 
icant. 

This is particularly 
true with respect to 
library budgets. Items 

are being re-examined, performance budgets 
are being instituted, and the whole subject 
of the cost of furnishing library services is 
being explored anew. 

Since library binding is an acceptable ex- 
penditure of Federal funds, it is natural that 
both LBI and its Certified Library Binders 
have been asked for information and assist- 
ance on binding and binding budgets. 

Our Editorial (p. 4) points out some of 
the factors involved in setting up an adequate 
conservation program. To me, as a_ binder, 
one of the most important factors in an efficient 
and economical conservation program is the 
close relationship that prevails between most 
librarians and their binders. The element of 
service that this affords is one that is not 
readily measured in dollars, but its results 
are apparent in better library service to 
library users. 

This close working together of library bind- 
ers and librarians is the usual, rather than 
the unusual. The library binding industry is 
one in which there is, to a marked degree, 
a history of family firms — from father to 
son and grandson. Traditions of quality and 
service are passed on as most valuable 


attributes to business. It is not unusual, in a 
library bindery, to see a father (or grand- 
father), founder of the business, examining 
volumes before they are shipped, while at the 
same time the son or grandson is working 
with an engineer developing a piece of equip- 
ment to speed up processing or to improve 
quality. 

It is this awareness of quality, and what it 
means in terms of reducing cost per circula- 
tion, that has made many librarians scan their 
budgets to increase their appropriations for 
library binding. For they know that an ade- 
quate budget for library binding is a cost- 
cutting device, reducing cost per circulation 
or use to the basic minimum and freeing 
funds for other purposes. 


It is for this reason that many libraries 
now obtaining Federal funds are re-examiting 
binding budgets in order to bring their coilec- 
tions up to par. We, at LBI, as well as all 
Certified Binders, are available to librarians 
for any aspect of their conservation problems. 


How Libnanians 
Can felt Binders 


An address made at the Library Binding 
Institute, Wagoner, Oklahoma, May, 1957 


by WILLIAM STERN, Supt. of Binding 
and Processing, New York Public Library 


When I was first asked to speak on “How 
Librarians Can Help Binders”, I considered 
this request an easy one to fulfill. Putting 
myself in the place of any binder, my talk 
would concern only the following points; and, 
as a binder, I would say: 

1. Please pay my bills promptly. Don’t 
forget that 50% to 60% of every dollar 
charged for binding is for labor — the 
one item for which I cannot get credit. 

. Please do not ask me to do the impos- 
sible. And please, give me a reasonable 
amount of time to do the possible. 
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3. Tell me what your general require- 
ments are and do not change specifi- 
cations with each lot of books. 


4. Allow me a little leeway to use my own 


judgment when necessary. And, if | 
do occasionally make an error, don’t 
yell. Remember, I, too, am human. 


That would have 
been my speech. But 
on reflection, we real- 
ize that librarians can 
help binders only if 
binders help librarians 
—and that the prob- 
lems between _librari- 
ans and binders are 
mutual, and each must 
understand the other 
and appreciate his own 
obligations and respon- 
sibilities to the other. 


So — where do we 


start? From the library point of view, we 
must start from the beginning. 


First — We must know how a book is made. 


Since books are the merchandise which 
we handle constantly, it is imperative 
that we understand its physical make-up. 
How is a book printed and bound when 
first published? What is a_ signature, 
Smythe sewing, McCain stitching, per- 
fect binding? How does edition binding 
differ from library binding? This knowl- 
edge can easily be acquired by visiting 
any large edition bindery. Or, if that is 
not practical, there are books on the 
subject. 


Second — We must know what “library bind- 


ing” is and means. We should be fully 
acquainted with the terms used in our 
trade. Do we say “back” when we really 
mean “back cover”? What does collating 
really mean and consist of? Does it mean 
that we are assured that each page is in 
proper numerical order? Obviously, col- 
lating means more than just counting 
pages. And that is where the next step 
is very important. 


Third —Know your binder. Not only his 


name and address, but also his plant, 
his methods, his general reputation in 
the trade as a businessman and as an 
individual. Does he like only the easy 
work and frown on the difficult jobs? 
Does he return too many unbound books 
with the notation—‘“not worth rebind- 
ing”? Will he shy away from hand sew- 
ing when necessary, or from making slip 
cases or portfolios or any of a dozen or 
so jobs requiring a high degree of skill? 
Consider this binder carefully —he may 
not be the one for you. 


Fourth — Get together with your binder oc- 


casionally and learn what new machinery 


— 


and ideas he is employing in order to 
keep giving you the best finished book 
possible. See if he is interested in keep- 
ing up with new technological advances 
in his trade. A stagnant binder is not 
for the library. What was good enough 
50 years ago, is not good enough today. 
Our books are our stock in trade and 
we want them packaged to sell. 


Fifth — Within the framework of “Class A” 


specifications, set up your own require- 
ments — add or subtract from this stand- 
ard. If you like pyroxylin cloth, a full 
range of colored cloths and foils, say 
so. But remember, not all decorations 
and color combinations will satisfy the 
artistic desires of all of us, so don’t 
blame the binder if you get some covers 
you personally do not like. Make your 
requirements as general as_ possible — 
and don’t use bindery slips unless you 
have to. The binder can read and write 
and, believe it or not, in many cases he 
knows our job better than we. Depend- 
ing on your collection, and volume of 
work, make separate shipments of differ- 
ent kinds of work. For example: all fic- 
tion, popular non-fiction and the like, 
should constitute one shipment. Periodi- 
cals, music and so on, should make up 
another shipment. By separating in lots, 
you can have the benefit of having the 
regular work returned while the other 
shipment is being held up for any of a 
dozen reasons. Music, old, rare books, 
Braille and the like require special at- 
tention. Allow enough time for these — 
but not at the expense of your contem- 
porary stock. 


Sixth — Plan your shipments in advance, if 


this can be done. If you know that your 
budget will allow for 1200 volumes to 
be rebound yearly, break up this amount 
equally —Say 100 each month, 200 bi- 
monthly or 300 quarterly. Don’t send 
400 books one month and then wait 6 
months to send 600 more books and 200 
one week before your funds expire. The 
binder flourishes on a regular flow of 
work —and he can give you a regular 
delivery and a well made book under 
these conditions. 


Seventh — Price. This affects us all. If we 


have any conception and appreciation of 
the binder’s problems—if we consider 
the various skills required to rebind a 
book —if we trust our binders (and if 
we do not, we should get others) — then 
we must accept today’s prices as fair 
and reasonable. Price, of course, ties in 
with quality. Do we want it? Like any 
other service or commodity, we get what 


we pay for—that’s elementary. All I . 


can say is—trust your binder — once 
you have assured yourself that he is the 
one for you. We want competition, but 
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we want fair and honest competition be- 
cause that is the basis of our whole 
economic society. And if a recognized 
binder, because of improved methods in 
his plant, can offer a high quality re- 
bound book at a better price, or a faster 
service, let’s take advantage of this situ- 
ation, unless it proves to be only a 
gimmick to get more business. 


Eighth —If you use more than one binder, 
do not play one against the other. Here 
I must confess that not all of us on the 
library side feel the same way. Only re- 
cently did one of the best known li- 
brarians in this country accuse me of 
talking like a binder. Well, that may be 
a compliment, I don’t know. He felt that 
because of the tremendous volume of 
work under my control, I could break 
the price structure, by playing one binder 
against another. My argument has been 
and always will be, that such an adven- 
ture will lead only to chaos, and that a 
price war can only lead to eventual 
higher prices. Those of us, who are will- 
ing to admit our age, can remember the 
gasoline price wars, the elimination of 
competitors and the resulting higher 
prices. Let’s make sure that we in the 
library are getting the best prices pos- 
sible for the quality of work we demand, 
and our consciences will be clear. 


I’ve been learning about library binding 
for some 14 years. At the New York Public 
Library we rebind over 110,000 volumes yearly 
in the Circulation Department which com- 
prises 80 branch units. All this work is done 
by commercial library binderies. During these 
14 years we have dealt with many binders — 
some good, some bad, some indifferent. Na- 
turally, with the tremendous volume of work 
available in New York, most binders within 
a reasonable distance have tried to get some 
of this work. I’ve met all kinds. The binder 
who approaches his customer with, “Good 
morning. I’m from so and so. Whatever your 
price is, I can do it for 15 cents less.” Or, 
“We defy anyone to do this or that. And 
we can give you ten-days to two-week service.” 
Generally, the binders who promise ultra fast 
service are from very distant points. Well, 
I’ve fallen for some of these high pressure 
salesmen. I’ve tried many binders — some for 
price, some for fast service, some for both. 
And the result? Our trusted binders, the 
ones who have stood by during all these 
trials and tribulations of my trying one binder 
and then another — our faithful binders who 
have suffered through all sorts of competition, 
fair and otherwise, they —like Ivory Soap — 
are still floating on top, while the others 
have submerged to be carried down the drain. 
Binders are human beings—and it pays us 
librarians to treat them as such. 





BINDING FOR A LARGE 
RESEARCH LIBRARY 


by EDWARD M. DOHERTY 


Chief, Geophysics Research Library 
U.S.A.F. Cambridge Research Center 


The Geophysics Re- 
search Library of the 
Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center is 
only nine years old, 
yet it has already been 
acclaimed by science 
library authorities at 
M.I.T., Harvard and 
Yale Universities as 
the finest library of its 
kind in the world. This 
library was originally 
founded in 1948 to sup- 
port research in geo- 
physics conducted by the scientific personnel 
of the Geophysics Research Directorate. 


However, since the importance of the library 
was soon recognized by personnel engaged in 
all phases of scientific investigation for the 
Air Force, the library now services all the 
disciplines on the periphery of Geophysics. 
The Electronics Research Directorate, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology’s Lincoln 
Laboratory, and many other Air Force estab- 
lishments are profitably exploiting the re- 
sources of the Geophysics Library. 


The present collection totals 100,000 bound 
volumes, with 50/50 ratio of serial publications 
and monographs. The subject matter embraces 
the entire spectrum of the physical sciences 
with primary emphasis, of course on geo- 
physics and allied material, and includes 
publications in the Germanic, Slavonic, Ro- 
mance and Oriental languages. 


Nine years is a very short time in which 
to build a library of the quantitative and 
qualitative stature of the Geophysics Research 
Library, especially with a staff of professional 
and clerical personnel that ranged from only 
8 to 16 people. Many old line library opera- 
tions were necessarily streamlined. Acquisi- 
tion records were kept at that bare minimum 
which still allowed bibliographic control. A 
long hard look was taken at cataloging prac- 
tices, and many short cuts were adopted. Clas- 
sification was simplified and in the case of 
serials was eliminated. Pragmatic expediency 
became the underlying philosophy of library 
administration. It was under such an aura 
that a binding program for the library was 
considered. One responsible librarian coun- 
seled us to pay little or no heed to binding. 
His reason; our collection was such that it 
would not be subjected to frequent use-hence 
cheap binding or no binding at all would 
suffice. Fortunately, we tock a long hard look 
at this recommendation 1n the light of our 
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operations and judged this suggestion to be 
about as sensible as one to package eggs in 
pillow cases. Our reasons for settling for only 
Class A bindings are as follows: 

1. Our material has a monetary as well 
as a research value, and in many cases if 
not unique, because of wars either hot or 
cold, is still irreplaceable. 

2. Further, as a research arm of a military 
service, we knew that there might be a great 
fluidity in our geographical location, our anti- 
cipations on this score were certainly true. 
There have been four physical moves since 
the inception of this library, and another move 
is imminent. Only Class A volumes could 
stand up to the terrific buffeting of four pack- 
ings and unpackings of commercial movers. 

3. We recognized that much of the valuable 
scientific material, especially in those period- 
icals emanating from Europe and Asia was 
printed on poor paper. We reasoned that care 
and proper binding would immeasurably ex- 
tend the life and use of this material. 

4, Since many of our scientific periodicals 
were valuable and irreplaceable, we felt that 
a proper binding would give this material 
a look of value, thus conditioning our users 
to become property-conscious. This creating 
of a feeling, is of course an intangible, but 
when we reflect upon our exceptionally low 
rate of lost or missing volumes, we feel that 
this intangible feeling of property-conscious- 
ness certainly must be a factor in keeping 
our losses at such a low rate. 

5. Our personnel shortage appeared to be 
chronic in nature. We realized that a reliable 
bindery with experienced collators could per- 
form the tedious duty of collation efficiently, 
thus relieving our people for other duties. 

Our binding program has been in effect 
seven years. In this time we have seen the 
price of scientific serials zoom from an average 
cost of nine dollars to an average cost of 
between thirteen and fourteen dollars. Yet, 
our binding cost has remained almost constant; 
so if it was valid library practice in 1950 
to spend approximately $3.00 to safeguard 
a volume with monetary value of nine dollars, 
and a research value much higher, it certainly 
is still valid library. practice to spend $3.10 
to safeguard a volume worth four and a half 
times as much monetarily. Based on simple 
dollars and cents logic, plus other factors 
like intrinsic research value, mobility, ap- 
pearance, ancillary binding services, and many 
intangibles, we feel here at The Geophysics 
Research Library that by demanding Class A 
binding, in the long run it has cost us much 
less to get the very best. 


eo 


CurrENTLY on the best-seller list in France 
is a little volume called “A Complete Guide 
to “Tax Dodging.” We imagine it’s quite au- 
thoritative—the author is a chief tax in- 
spector. 





HOW TO BUY 
LIBRARY BINDING 


by DUDLEY A. WEISS 


LBI’s mailbag con- 
tains inquiries from 
all over the world. 
Conservation of the 
written word has be- 
come one of the most 
pressing problems of 
librarians and _ others 
interested in making 
available to readers the 
wealth found in our 
books. 

One of the most per- 
sistent recurring ques- 
tions pertains to the 
buying of library binding. Typical points 
raised are these: Who should buy library 
binding — the librarian or a _ purchasing 
agent? What type of binding should be 
bought? Should binding be bought on a bid 
or a negotiated basis? From whom should 
binding be bought? How much of its budget 
should a library allocate to binding? 


These are not easy questions to answer. 
We of LBI have diligently sought to get the 
best available answers to these questions. In 
doing so we've talked to librarians, binders, 
trustees, and purchasing agents the nation 
over and even abroad. Conditions change 
from year to year, and procedures applicable 
to one area or library might not apply to 
another. 


Yet certain general principles seem to 
point to a solution to these vexing questions. 


The starting point appears to be found in 
the nature of library binding. The primary 
purpose of a library is to have the volume 
a reader wants available at the time he wants 
it and in a form he can use. The whole 
science of library service revolves around this 
basic fact. Library binding is one of the most 
efficient and economical means of achieving 
this objective whether is be rebinding of a 
novel or text, binding of a periodical, or pre- 
binding of a juvenile. 

Why is this so? Take, as an example, a 
popular novel. Its cost to the library (not 
counting the expense of accessioning) aver- 
aged $1.84 in 1955. Its maximum circulation 
would be twenty-five times (though many li- 
braries claim 10 is their absolute tops), with 
a consequent cost per circulation of 7¢. If it 
is an eight-inch volume, its cost of rebind- 
ing in library binding in 1956 was about $1.33, 
and the volume so rebound would give at 
least eighty additional circulations, with a 
cost of about 1%¢ per circulation. 


These figures are important because they 


answer the question of the type of binding 
to buy —namely, library binding. This sta- 
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tistical data is based upon using binding 
done according to the Minimum Specifica- 
tions for Class A Library Binding of the 
Joint Committee of ALA & LBI (substan- 
tially the same as the proposed U. S. Com- 
mercial Standards for Library Binding) . 

This fact is known to most librarians, and 
for that reason the specifications in most 
contracts are the Minimum Specifications. 
But too frequently librarians or purchasing 
agents will omit this requirement, or will 
award a bid without careful ‘attention to 
determine whether or not the library received 
that for which it contracted. Such persons 
often seek to save money by buying on price 
alone, but fail to realize that they are not 
buying the circulation or use they can and 
should obtain. Thus, they generally increase 
their costs, or deteriorate the quality of their 
users. They fool themselves, their readers, 
and the taxpayers. 


Related to the question of the cost of 
binding and specifications is the fact that 
library binding is a service and not a com- 
modity. When a library buys a commodity, 
it can use a bid system for it is dealing with 
a finite, definable object. 

Such is not the case with library binding. 
True, the binding itself is carefully defined, 
but a library binder is working on a piece 
of property belonging to the library. We all 
realize volumes differ in condition of wear, 
that scheduling requirements vary, and a 
host of other factors differentiate our libraries. 
No two are quite alike. Hence, a continuity 
of a relationship between a library and its 
binder is important, for only in that way 
can the host of undefined, intangible factors 
making up a service relationship be resolved 
satisfactorily. 

The difficulties of a bid system stem from 
the inherent nature of library binding. A 
haphazard change of binders each year, based 
upon the volatility of bids and the juggling 
of prices or discounts or terms of payment, 
results in a deterioration of any conservation 
policy which must be planned over a period 
of years. The system, used by some of pitting 
one binder against another, hurts binders, but 
even more, it hurts libraries. Most of the 
volumes sent in under our Free Examination 
Service, are the products of such a system. 
Sometimes it is a librarian who is responsible; 
at other times it is a purchasing agent who 
does not understand what library binding 
means to a library and its readers. 

Without question, the accepted best prac- 
tice is to select a binder, and then stick 
with him. The resultant economies are not 
always apparent in budgets, for they are 
found in the intangibles which make up the 
heart of any service. Recently we examined 
volumes bound by a firm not equipped to 
do library binding. The volumes were obvious- 
ly poorly bound, would not stand even a few 
uses or circulations, had pages missing, and 


yet were acceptable to the librarian, because 
they were low priced. Pity the poor reader! 
Fortunately, such experiences are few. But 
unless not only librarians, but also trustees 
and purchasing agents realize that they de- 
ceive themselves and do a disservice to their 
readers by hopscotching from one binder to 
another and winking their eyes at the bind- 
ing they receive by emphasizing price alone, 
a sound conservation policy is not achievable. 

This much appears to be the results of 
general experience —librarians seem better 
equipped to select a library binder and to 
specify the type of binding required than 
purchasing agents or others. They fully ap- 
preciate the importance of service and under- 
stand the implications of a continuity of the 
relationship. 

Use of a purchasing agent can result in a 
happy situation where the purchasing agent 
relies upon the librarian as to the designa- 
tion of those who can submit bids, the speci- 
fications, and the determination of the suc- 
cessful bidder. 

Libraries have need for many kinds of 
binding to meet their requirements. For most 
general purposes library binding, developed 
and designed for library usage is used. Not 
every binder can do library binding, and not 
every person who calls himself a library 
binder can do library binding. Many years 
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ago a system of Certification was adopted, 
whereby those library binders able to do 
work in accordance with the Minimum Speci- 
fications for Library Binding are Certified 
and can display the Seal of a Certified Li- 
brary Binder. While it is true that some un- 
certified binders may be able to do such 
binding, a librarian can rely upon a Certified 
Binder. Furthermore, the Certified Binder 
has pledged himself to abide by the Fair 
Trade Practices Regulations of the Federal 
Trade Commission. This regulation prohibits 
misrepresentations and deceit and establishes 
a high level of ethical dealings between binder 
and customer, as well as among binders. 


The rules for a successful program of 
preservation of library material for circulation 
are few and simple. Yet, if followed, they 
will greatly enhance the service of a library 
to its users and will facilitate the work of 
the librarian. 


They may be summarized as follows: 


1. Appointment of one person in the li- 
brary to be responsible for conservation of 
materials. While everyone in a library must, 
of course, be familiar with preserving library 
materials, one person should be vested with 
both the responsibility and the authority for 
the administration of the program. This per- 
son should be trained to recognize proper 
binding, to know how a book is bound, to 
understand proper scheduling, to be familiar 
with the requirements of the specifications, 
methods of costing, and related matters. 


2. Periodic review of collections. Many 
libraries contain a wealth of material not 
being circulated because it is dirty, shabby 
and unattractive. These volumes, when re- 
bound in gay, colored or illustrated covers, 
attract readers and increase the use of li- 
brary facilities. By periodic reviews and an- 
alyses of collections, such materials are re- 
discovered by librarians themselves and are 
brought to life again as an active part of a 
collection. 


3. An Adequate budget for binding. This 
varies from library to library, and depends 
upon the type of collection, the requirements 
of bringing a collection up to par and the use 
to which material is put. If a library gets 
only ten circulations per volume of fiction, 
for example, provision will have to be made 
for rebinding after ten uses. In addition. 
periodicals must be rebound each year. And 
certain volumes are bought prebound for 
maximum circulation and use. Many librarians 
have “rules of thumb” they follow, such as 
$1.00 for every $4.00 spent on new volumes 
(See Stern, William: “Conservation and Its 
Many Aspects”, LIBRARY BINDER, Vol. IIT, 
No. 2, P. 3, August, 1955); others have a 
more complicated system, based on careful 
cost studies (See Webb, William: “How We 
Determine Our Binding Budget”, LIBRARY 
BINDER, Vol. III, No. 2, P. 1, August 1955). 


The important thing is that a system should 
be developed, preferably after a survey with 
a Certified Binder, and revised, from time 
to time, to meet changing requirements. 


4. Select a Certified Library Binder and 
Stick With Him. This is an important re- 
quirement, since a continuity of the service 
relationship will result in a lower cost and 
better service over the years. The bindery 
becomes an adjunct to the library, knows its 
requirements and adjusts its operations to 
the library’s' needs. While prices may vary 
from binder to binder, basic costs of labor 
(45%-50%) and material are fairly uniform 
the country over, and the cost of changing 
from binder to binder exceeds any illusory 
savings. In most cases, a negotiated price 
system is more efficient and economical than 
a bid system, and over the years results in 
a lower over-all cost to the library. 


5. Select the type of binding best suited 
to the library’s requirements. For volumes 
subjected to nominal library usage, the Mini- 
mum Specifications (proposed U.S. Commer: 
cial Standards) will be used. But Certified 
Library Binders will provide other bindings, 
such as Lumspecs, for materials where use 
and circulation is not a factor. Decisions as 
to type of binding and the selection of a 
library binder should be made by the li- 
brarian, professionally trained for that pur- 
pose. Purchasing agents should assist in con- 
nection with terms and conditions and other 
technical matters, but the basic decisions 
must be made by the librarian. 


We are living in an age of great change 
during which our libraries are our most im- 
portant tools for impressing the future with 
the mold of all that is fine and worthwhile 
in our past. The responsibility of the librari- 
an never has been greater, and she has a 
willing co-worker in her binder. Together, 
they can discharge their responsibility effi- 
ciently and with credit to themselves and 
their country. 


os 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
HAS HISTORICAL EXHIBIT 


From November 12, 1957 through January 
12, 1958, the Baltimore Museum of Art is 
having an informative exhibition covering the 
history of bookbinding. 

Believed to be the most important show 
in this field ever to be held in this country, 
it will cover the whole history of bookbind- 
ing from the 4th century to the present day. 


oe 
THE Honeymoon is described by Ray C. 


Bandy as a short period of doting between 
dating and debting. 
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Mr. R. E. McKee, El Paso, Texas Contractor (center) presenting rare book to State College 


officials. 


Mr. Chester H. Linscheid, State College Librarian, is at extreme left. 


New Mevéco wt §& M /(eejpient of Fare 00k 


A rare book created by modern craftsmen 
to recapture the 14th and 15th century fine 
art of hand bookmaking was recently presented 
to the New Mexico A & M College, La Cruces, 
to mark the school’s 100,000th acquisition 
to its library. The valuable work, a gift of 
Mr. R. E. McKee, El Paso, Texas contractor, 
was accepted in behalf of the college by Mr. 
Chester H. Linscheid, Chief Librarian. 

The volume, entitled “Historia del Templo 
de Muestra Senora de Guadalupa.” represents 
one of approximately 250 copies printed, bound 
and published by its authors, Cleofas Calleros, 
El Paso historian and Dr. Angel Alcazor de 
Velasco of Madrid, Spain. Calleros conceived 
his idea for the volume in 1918 when he 
saw rare, handmade books in the Escorial, 
Madrid’s unique cultural center. When he 
met Alcazor de Velasco the two joined enthu- 
siasms and creative skills to produce the book 
in the fine old manner scorned in this day 
of high speed presses. 

Calleros and Alcazar de Velasco threw out 
modern bookmaking techniques, They they: 
Ordered type to be cut in Monterrey, Mexico, 
in 17th century Gothic after a face used 
by the Spanish historian Torquemada .. . 
Located a workworn Chandler job press and 
set up a plant in Cd. Juarez, Mexico, under 
the name of Typografica International . 
Designed different borders for each of the 
book’s 200 pages and borders to be embossed 
in four and five colors on chapter title pages 

. Had an ink compounded to their specifica- 
tion and secured the services of El Paso artist 
Jose Cisneros to design full-page steel en- 
gravings ... Ordered for covers a rich calfskin 
to be handtooled and decorated in 24 karat 


gold . . . Ordered fine papers for printing — 
parchment for one volume to be presented 
Pope Pius XII, silk for five volumes and 
patapar parchkin from Canada for the 55 
volumes to be embossed, and fine Florentine 
book paper for 200 more. 

The project was financed by whetting the 
interest of 256 subscribers to guarantee the 
$37,500 cost of the work. Once decided on 
their work, Calleros and Alcazar de Velasco 
fastened upon the forthcoming 300th anniver- 
sary of the founding of an early mission, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, at Paso del Norte 
(now Juarez). It was founded December 8, 
1659 by Fray Garcia de San Francisco y 
Zuniga. The co-authors began writing “His- 
toria del Templo de Nuestra Senora de Gua- 
dalupa” in November, 1952. It was finished 
in March, 1953. 

The standards set for the work dictated 
that no word in the book should be hyphenated 
at the end of the line. With their love for 
detail, the authors made an intentional mis- 
take on one page in the volume, then penned 
on an errata page in the front of each volume— 
a note correcting the mistake. “This was (a) 
device used by early bookmakers to call atten- 
tion to important pages,” says Calleros. 

As another example of the authors devotion 
to detail, the motor on the creaking printing 
press was thrown away and the machine 
turned by hand. The printing required every 
ounce of patience in Calleros and Alcazar de 
Velasco. “There was many a headache and 
one heartache in the work,” puns Cleofas 
Calleros, who suffered a heart attack in the 
course of work on the volume. 

In embossing, a page is printed, then dusted 
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with a special powder while the ink is wet. 
The sheet is placed in an oven and baked. 
To emboss a chapter title page using five 
colored inks, the co-authors had to have the 
last of the colors printed before the inks of 
the first colors could dry. It is the first book 
published in the Americas to be embossed 
throughout. 

Printing of the books has been completed. 
The co-authors threw away their type when 
the last volume was completed, as did the 
ancient craftsmen, so that the book might be 
truly unique. The laborious, meticulous hand 
binding process so far has completed 11 
volumes, each weighing 10 pounds. After send- 
ing the volume printed on parchment to Pope 
Pius, Calleros and Alcazar de Velasco em- 
bossed five copies on silk. One was given to 
the mission. The authors each took two of the 
silk volumes, Calleros giving one to his birth- 
place at Rio Florido, Chihuahua, the other 
to the El Paso Library. Alcazar de Velasco 
presented one copy to the Juarez Library, 
the other to Madrid, Spain. When one book- 
lover—hotel magnate Conrad Hilton—saw a 


copy of the book and immediately desired one, , 


Calleros suddenly found himself without 
French Moire, a fine fabric, used in the bind- 
ing. His wife came to the rescue, tearing 
up the skirts of a dress bought in Paris for 
their daughter. 

Of the 50 embossed copies, seven have been 
sent to Europe, one to Pakistan. The 42 
others are evenly committed to Mexico and 
the United States. 

The book sets forth the history of the 
mission and its times, from 1519 to the present. 
The mission and Paso del Norte played a 
vital role in the exploration of Northern Mexico 
and the United States, Southwest. Cisneros’ 
12 steel engravings concern Spanish explora- 
tion and the mission. An introduction to the 
work was written by Dr. Carlos E. Castenada, 
professor of history at the University of Texas. 
Several unpublished mission documents are 
revealed to the public for the first time in 
the book. 

Alcazar de Velasco, who is 45, holds doc- 
torates in philosophy and literature from the 
University of Salamanca, Spain. In his own 
country he has been bull fighter, painter, 
sculptor, writer, editor and typographer. Dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War he served as a 
brevet colonel in the Blue Spanish Division 
and was decorated for bravery in the battle 
of University City, Madrid. In 1951, he left 
Spain for South America, where he traveled 
north to Juarez, hoping to enter the U. S. 
In his efforts to enter the U. S. he met Calleros, 
for 31 years Mexican border representative for 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference’s 
department of immigration. 

The 60-year old Calleros since 1922 has 
been a historian and researcher of the South- 
west. During the Texas Centennial in 1936 
he was awarded the Daliet trophy for out- 
standing contributions to Texas history. He 
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served on several commissions during the 
state’s Centennial celebration. He is the 
author of several books on Southwest history. 

Cisneros is a self-educated man whose 
bread-and-butter work is painting buses for 
El Paso City Lines. His avocation absorbs 
him in painting Southwest historical themes. 

Cisneros’ drawing of the Most Rev. Juan 
Suarez, OFM, the first bishop-elect of the Paso 
del Norte region appointed in 1527, is of 
special interest. There are two drawings and 
10 photographs of the mission. The drawings, 
made in 1854 and 1857, are the first recorded 
etchings. 

The Rev. Fray Juan Escobar, OFM, of the 
Franciscan Holy Gospel province, is the ec- 
clesiastical censor for the work. He received 
his appointment from the bishop of El Paso. 

Bishops in the immediate El Paso area have 
subscribed their “Imprimaturs” to the edi- 
tion. They are the Most Rev. Sydney M. 
Metsger, bishop of El Paso; the Most Rev. 
Antonio Guizar y Valencia, bishop of Chi- 
huahua; and the Most Rev. Francisco Espino 
Porras, coadjutor bishop of Chihuahua. 
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PuiLNews, house magazine of Phillips Petro- 
leum Corp., wonders if maybe one reason we 
miss so many opportunities is that they always 
look bigger going than coming. 
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Highlights on Public Library Service| 


(A Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards) 
Adopted by the Michigan State Library 


From The Michigan Librarian — October ’57 


Library Service Begins at Home. Every 
American should have library service in his 
own community. His local outlet, whether a 
town library, a city or county branch, or a 
bookmobile, should provide the materials he 
needs regularly and should give him face-to- 
face service. And more: It should link him 
to resources he may need which are beyond 
immediate reach. 

But it Doesn’t Stop There. A central library 
should provide the comprehensive collection, 
the special materials and specialized services 
that most readers at some time require. 

It Multiplies Itself. The central library and 
the community libraries in a natural district 
should band together, informally or formally, 
in a coordinated system of library service. 

. . . Gains Momentum .. . 
Every state should maintain at the state level 
a program which guides and reinforces the 
separate libraries and library systems through- 
out the state. 

And It’s Supported Above and Below. The 
public library should be an integral part of 


Volume 23 Number 3 

general local government and be under the 
control of capable and interested officials. 
The federal government should supplement 
and coordinate the library facilities of the 
state. 

A Library is Service to People. The public 
library should deliberately study its commun- 
ity. It should be an active part of all com- 
munity activities and it should aim its service 
at the specific needs and special character- 
istics of its community. 

Service Has Many Faces. Library service 
should meet the informational, reference and 
research, and recreational needs of its locality. 
It should provide for the home use of various 
materials and should guide individuals in their 
use. 

It should provide service to groups and insti- 
tutions; it may sponsor group activities. 

And a Fourth Dimension. Community librar- 
ies should be open some part of five days a 
week at times selected for maximum potential 
use. Bookmobiles should maintain regular 
schedules of at least one visit every two weeks. 
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Central libraries should provide all their serv- 
ices daily during morning, afternoon, and 
evening hours, with Sunday service adjusted 
to local conditions. 

A System Is One. The resources of each 
library in a system should be readily available 
to all units; and the system should provide 
for the free flow of materials among units and 
for loans from outside the system. 

But It Is Not Alone. In each state there 
should be a resource center to handle special- 
ized and exacting requests which arise within 
systems. The overall state program should 
make use of all existing resources including 
those of special, research, college, and uni- 
versity libraries. 

Books Are To Use And So Are Non-Book 
Materials. Books, pamphlets, slides, films, re- 
cordings, magazines, documents, maps, music 
scores, microfilm and microprint should all 
be part of the collection of a library system. 

Collections Are Built Not Born. Every library 
should have a written statement of policy 
covering the selection and maintenance of 
its collection. Collections should be developed 
toward specified aims; materials should be 
added because they serve agreed purposes, 
meet quality standards, and are of interest to 
local readers and local organizations. 

They Must Serve For Many. Both the com- 
munity as a whole and the many viewpoints 
within it should be reflected in the collection; 
it should serve particularly the interests of 
special age and occupational groups. 

Continued on page 12 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF AN 
IMPORTANT GENTLEMAN 


by MRS. KATHERINE P. JEFFERY 


Young Adults’ Librarian 
Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass. 





Statistics are the skeleton on which we 
build the flesh and blood of man’s biography 
so let’s get on quickly with the building of 
the skeleton. Name: Arthur H. Parsons, Jr.; 
Born: Lynn, Massachusetts, September 30, 
1910; Education: Wesleyan University (Conn.) 
B.A., 1932; Harvard University, Romance 
Languages, 1932-33; Columbia University, 
B.S.L.S., 1938; Married: Lucia Ranger; Chil- 
dren: Lynn, student at Grinnell College, Terry, 
in High School; Occupation: Librarian. 

Like most of the men out of the liberal 
arts colleges in the depression years, Arthur 
Parsons held a number of odd jobs that 
supplied bread and butter if not jam until 
his graduation from Columbia. His B.S.L.S. 
and experience as a reference assistant in the 
New York Public Library prefaced his return 
to Massachusetts in 1938 as librarian of the 
Swampscott Public Library. It was then a 
small community in which the librarian had 
close contact with the reading public. The 
problems of dealing with everyone, from the 
crotchety old lady insisting that “that nice 
young man” find her books, to the serious 
student needing help in research, laid the 
foundation for his present emphasis on public 
library public relations and wide comr. unity 
service. 
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After serving his apprenticeship in admin- 
istration in Swampscott in 1943, he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Brockton, Mass. 
Public Library. In Brockton he planned and 
laid the foundation for many of the library’s 
present services, record collection, film serv- 
ices, programs for adults and young adult 
services among others. Mr. Parsons was active 
in his church, in the Red Cross, and in Rotary, 
serving as president, 1949-50. He became 
increasingly in demand as a speaker and was 
director and moderator of a 26-week radio 
program “Your Community and Mine.” 

His interest in the professional develop- 
ment of his staff and his ability to pass on 
his own enthusiasm for librarianship to pages 
and sub-professional members of his staff made 
him a one-man recruiting committee. 


In 1950 Mr. Parsons left Brockton to go to 
Omaha, Nebraska as director of the Omaha 
Public Libraiy. Under his seven year admin- 
istraiion the OPL gained increased support 
for its library, renovated its main building, 
built new branches (see, “Omaha’s Contem- 
porary Branch, Library Journal, Dec. 15, 
1954, p. 2404) and a wider concept of good 
library service. And all this from a “cod-fish, 
east wind” New Englander from the coast 
of Massachusetts, who supposedly would have 
difficulty fitting into the more informal mid- 
western community, 

His contributions to the profession at 
large have been many through his activities 
in state and national professional organiza- 
tions. In Massachusetts as member and chair- 
man of various committees, and editor of the 
Massachusetts Library Association’s official 
publication 1942-1947. In Omaha as secretary 
of the Nebraska Library Association 1952-54, 
and committee member and board member. 
He served also as committee member and as 
president, 1952-53, of the Mountain-Plains 
Library Association. Mr. Parsons is a member 
of the American Library Association, serving 
on the Council since 1953, on the joint ALA- 
NEA Committee, 1954-59, the Nominating 
Committee, 1955-56 and other committees. 

His activities in the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion of ALA have been varied, including 
chairmanship of the committee “Operation 
Library” in 1956-57 and President of the 
Division, 1957-58. 

Scratch a librarian and you find an author 
beneath, and Parsons is no exception. 
A bibliography (Some future library school 
student is going to toil with one) would 
include book reviews in the Boston Herald, 
articles in Public Libraries, Library Journal, 
Harper’s Magazine, sketches and light verse 
shared with his friends, and based on a family 
incident — the delightful children’s book “The 
Horn that Stopped the Band” (Watts, 1954). 

A way with words and with people, a belief 
in the contribution of the library profession 
to a good community life, a sense of the 
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ridiculous which includes himself and a fund 
of stories for any gathering from the “pres- 
ervation of Antiques” committee to the local 
“Chowder Club”, and a willingness to give 
of his time and thought to the problem of 
staff and community, make him one of the 
outstanding men in the library field. As of 
September 1957, Arthur Parsons has been 
Director of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore. And the next sketch of his career 
will have to be a lot longer. 


os 


WANTED 


An Apprentice to the Art of Printing, an 
active lad of about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, of a good moral character. Also, a 
Journeyman Book Binder who is a good 
workman, and will be willing to engage for 
a year. Enquire at the Printing Office of the 
Subscriber in East -- Windsor. 


Luther Pratt 
— . — 


From Banxinc: “If all the persons who 
understand Russian policy were laid end to 
end, he would feel truly conspicuous.” 
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“HIGHLIGHT” .. . 


Continued from page 10 


But No One Individual Or Group. Collections 
should not be influenced by special-interest 
groups to the detriment of other such groups 
or the community as a whole. 

Library systems should have resources in suffi- 
cient duplication to meet most requests when 
made. 

Organization Equals Utility. Library mate- 
rials should be logically organized with regard 
to their physical form and proposed use, and 
in line with the particular needs of the indivi- 
dual library or library system. 

Cooperation or centralization in organizing 
materials should be sought wherever possible. 
Each library should at least provide: a finding 
list of its holdings, a card catalog designed 
to serve its reference and reader guidance 
needs, a system or orderly location of materi- 
als, and a system for identifying each item. 

Plus Integration. There should be the closest 
cooperation between staff members responsible 
for processing work, those dealing with the 
public, and the administrative officers of the 
library. 

Library Service Is A Career. Library posi- 
tions should be planned to attract and hold 
the highest caliber of personnel. 

State governments should establish certifica- 
tion regulations covering professional posi- 
tions in public libraries. 

A Staff Has Size And Shape. In number 
and kind the staff of a library system should 
be sufficient to provide consistently efficient 
service. In each system there should be at 
least one professional staff member for each 
of the following: administration, technical 
services, information and advisory service for 
adults, for young adults, for children, and 
extension services. 

Good Staffs Don’t Just Grow. The library 
should observe recognized personnel adminis- 
tration practices, with special regard to active 
recruitment, appointment and promotion on 
the basis of merit, inservice training, and the 
maintenance of a position classification and 
pay plan. 

A Library Is A Library. Library buildings 
should be planned to fit the library’s pro- 
gram of service. In structure they should be 
efficient, flexible, and expandable. 

It Is Also An Invitation. The library build- 
ing should be oriented to the public. It should 
be attractive, easy to use, and comfortable. 

Within Reach of All. Community libraries 
and bookmobile stops should be located so 
that every older child and adult is able to 
reach a library outlet alone. 

The central building should be located con- 
veniently both for nearby residents and for 
persons in outlying districts. 

How Much Is Enough? The following quan- 
titative standards for a library system relate 
to minimum adequacy of public library service. 


They are intended only as statistical illustra. 
tions not concrete measures. 

Book and Non-Book Materials For Systems 

Serving Up To 100,000 People. 100,000 volumes 
currently useful printed material. 
4,000—5,000 titles added annually, including 
400—500 children’s titles and 250 adult titles 
for young adults. 
1 volume added annually per 5 persons. 300— 
400 periodical titles currently received. 250 
films, with 25 added annually. 1,500 long- 
playing records, exclusive of duplicates, with 
300 added annually. 

Personnel. At least one full time staff mem- 
ber (exclusive of maintenance and bindery) 
for each 2,500 population. Professional staff 
should comprise approximately 40% of total 
personnel, 

Finance. The approximate per capita cost 
to achieve minimum library service in a typical 
system serving 100,000 people in 1956 was 
estimated to be $3.00. For systems serving 
fewer people the per capita cost would be 
higher. 

Division of Budget: 
Salaries 

(other than maintenance) ...........ss00 66% 
Books and related materials 

(including rebinding)  .........cs:sssssesee 20% 
Maintenance, supplies, 

equipment, other expenses ............00 14% 
(Note: Sample budgets for library systems 
serving four different sets of conditions are 
included as a supplement to Public Library 
Service.) 

It All Adds Up To This. Libraries are 
urged to band together, by legal affiliation 
or through joint action without legal change, 
to form systems of library service. For only 
by working together, sharing services, and 
materials, can libraries meet the full reeds ot 
all readers. Only through cooperation can the 
small library expect to expand its resources 
while maintaining its autonomy. 

The Cooperative Approach. This cooperative 
approach on the part of libraries is the most 
important single recommendation toward the 
achievement of national standards of library 
service, 


LES Scholarship 


President of LBI, Robert T. Motter, Jr. 
announced that LBI has instituted an Annual 
Scholarship of One Thousand Dollars to be 
awarded to a student in an accredited li- 
brary school. 

The first award will be made in May, 
1958. Eligible to participate are graduate 
and undergraduate students who are recom- 
mended by the Dean of the library school. 
A distinguished committee will make the 
determination. 

Full details of the scholarship will be made 
in December, after the Winter Meeting of 
LBI which will be held in Miami. 
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that stump curious, in-a-hurry 
these days, are proving a boon to an old but 
fast-growing institution — the private company 
library. 





BUSINESS LIBRARIES MULTIPLY, 


SAVING BOSSES’ TIME, TEMPERS 


Special Company Units Thrive 
On Strange Fare: Cheetahs, 
Acid, Alice in Chaseland 


by LEONARD SLOANE 


Staff Reporter of THe Waxt Street JourNAL 


NEW YORK — How fast can a cheetah 


run? What’s the viscosity at 70 degrees Fah- 
renheit of chloro-sulfonic acid? What was the 
name of the fort in the novel Beau Geste? 


These and other equally esoteric queries 
businessmen 


To get fast answers to formidable questions, 


more and more firms, industry groups and 
professional organizations are setting up spe- 
cial libraries steeped in special knowledge. 
Today, there are some 3,000 such libraries, 
double the number of just a decade ago. 


Business, Bets and Books 


These libraries usually are stocked with 


tomes dealing with a company’s or an indus- 
try’s needs for technical information—on such 
weighty subjects as corporate finance, physics 
or engineering. They also keep up-to-date trade 





always considered mi 
generations. And rightly $0” 

art and the processes for beautiful repro- 
duction were not then possible. 


Today, with art coming of age, and with 
modern technology lending its assistance, 
an entirely new concept of bookmaking has 
been created. The cover is now an integral 
part of the message and is as important, par- 
ticularly in juvenile books, as the text itself. 


"this development process by providing 





periodicals, journals and various learned ar- 
ticles. But they’re often used, too, for less 
profound pursuits—like settling a bet, or turn- 
a phrase. 

“One of the most commonly used books at 
our library,” notes Mrs. Annchen T. Swanson, 
librarian at the Chase Manhattan Bank head- 
quarters here, “is Lewis Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland. We refer to it quite frequently 
for quotes to be used in speeches. The Com- 
plete Works of Shakespeare is used for the 
same purpose.” 

Miss Catherine Lynch, assistant librarian 
in the New York library of American Broad- 
casting Co. division of ABC-Paramount Thea- 
ters, ticks off a wide range of library func- 
sans then adds: “We settle bets, too, quite 
a lot.” 

The sizes of special libraries vary widely. 
Pepsi-Cola Co.’s library has one staff mem- 
ber and 550 books. International Nickel has 
20 library employees and some 6,000 tomes. 
Budgets for individual libraries also vary— 
up to as much as $275,000 a year. 


Designed to Suit 


“I don’t think you can measure the value 
of company libraries in doilars and cents,” 
says Miss Astrid Spellman, librarian at the 
nitrogen division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. here, “because they’re designed to suit 
the needs of those who use them.” 

Salaries for company librarians range 


TURE COVERS* have contributed to 


colorful design and permanency to the skill 
of cover making. Without reservation we 
can truthfully say that a Genuine PICTURE 
COVER* is more colorful, has more spar- 
kling brilliance, is better designed and will 
outlast any other printed buckram cover. 
All reputable prebinders and rebinders can 
supply Genuine PICTURE COVERS* from 
our stock of over 18000 popular juvenile 
titles. Let us send you a sample without 
obligation. 


cture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC IN NEW YORK Cily @ 


Tel. Gl-bralter 8-4901 
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widely, with top level jobs as chief librarians 
paying up to $15,000 or $20,000. However, 
most starting salaries are between $70 and $80 
a week for trained librarians—with a master’s 
degree in library science—according to Mrs. 
Theresa M. Burke, owner of a New York 
employment agency specializing in library 
positions. 

Typically, company libraries are small, 
compact places with a lot of people coming 
and going. 

“We have more direct personal contact 
with people than the public libraries,” ob- 
serves Mrs. Marie Goff, librarian at the tech- 
nical library of the DuPont company in Wil- 
mington, Del. “If someone asks us a question, 
he wants the answer from us. He doesn’t 
want to be given a book to look it up.” 

The research library at the General Motors 
Technical Center in Detroit puts out a weekly 
booklet called “Current Engineering Litera- 
ture.” Explains Librarian Eugene B. Jackson: 
“We abstract and summarize articles that may 
be of interest to company people from maga- 
zines, newspapers, reports, university and gov- 
ernment publications and translations.” 

In addition to firing out a steady stream of 
current facts and figures, business librarians 
often handle a potpourri of strange requests 
for information. 

G.M. designers, for example, wanted to 
know the authentic Indian colors and shapes 
for the figure of a firebird to be placed on 
the prow of the company’s experimental gas 
turbine automobile. 

“We knew there was an engineer here whose 
hobby was Indian lore,” recalls Librarian 
Jackson, “because we had been giving him 
facts on the subject. So we got in touch with 
him and overnight he made a series of per- 
fect drawings of the Indian firebird which 
were accepted.” 

Most of the unusual requests for informa- 
tion come from company people planning new 
products, or gathering information for adver- 
tising and promotion campaigns. Often, the 
librarians just don’t know what the informa- 
tion is going to be used for. 

The question about the cheetah’s speed was 
put to Miss Spellman of Allied Chemical. 
After a bit of library detective work, she came 
up with the answer: About 70 miles an hour. 

ABC librarian Lynch got a call one day 
from a programming executive anxious to 
learn the name of the fort in Beau Geste. 
P. C. Wren readers might have known it 
offhand: Fort Zinderneuf. 

DuPont’s Mrs. Goff remembers one stickler 
that came up recently: The viscosity of chloro- 
sulfonic acid at room temperature. Consulting 
some technical tomes, and doing some digit 
work, she and her staff produced the answer: 
2.8 centapoises. What’s a centapoise? Mrs. 
Goff’s questioner didn’t ask. 

“We don’t know what kind of a job we 
may get next, but we try to foresee all pos- 
sibilities,” comments Mrs. Helen Fledderus, 


librarian at the management engineering firm 


of George S. Armstrong & Co. here. Miss 
Jean P. Wesner, librarian at Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s Schwab Memorial Library in Bethlehem, 
Pa., tells of coming up with fare ranging from 
a “picture of a bee in flight to the effect of 
vibration on crystallization of an ingot.” 
When a special librarian is unable to solve 

a particular problem at her own library, she 
can make use of another company library that 
specializes in the subject. This is done through 
the cooperation of members of the Special 
Libraries Association which has 31 chapters 
in the U. S. and Canada. “Even our competi- 
tors call me for information,” says Allied 
Chemical’s Miss Spellman. 

Reprinted by permission of 

THE WALL StrEET JOURNAL 


ZACK HAYGOOD EXHIBITS 
SMALLEST BOOK IN WORLD 


(reprinted from “The North Side News”, 
Atlanta, Georgia) 
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The smallest book in the world went on 
display at the National Library Bindery Co. 
of Georgia, during November’s National Book 
Week. This book is scarcely 4 x 4 milli- 
meters in its full cover size and that is 
about half the size of the smallest of the 
pictures on home movie reels. It is com- 
pletely bound in leather and all its thin 
pages are gold-edge. An unbelievable job 
done by a master bookbinder in Munich, the 
seat of operations of the Bavarian craftmen. 
A small gold cross is tooled on its front 
cover and there’s a reason for that. 

The first printed page, which can be ex- 
amined only with the help of the strongest 
magnifying glass, contains the complete text 
of the Lord’s Prayer: 380 letters, including all 
punctuation marks and spacing. Those letters 
are 0.14 millimeters high. 

A Booklover Has It 

This tiniest of all booklets is the possession 
of Zack Haygood, manager of the National 
Library Bindery Co., Atlanta, Georgia. This 
company re-binds thousands of books a 
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year; massive books, many of them top secret 
U. S. Government records which are under 
the eyes of federal guards through all the 
24 hours a day they are in the plant being 
covered for official filing. Mr. Haygood’s staff 
has rebound books that are centuries old. 
But this, the smallest book in the world, is 
a prize to Mr. Haygood. To preserve its solid, 
original state against continuous thumbing 
and exposure to variable climatic conditions, 
the book has been sealed in a hand-carved 
teakwood case that is air-tight. The case, 
pictured here, is a costly prize in itself. The 
book it shelters is much more valuable. 

The book has an odd story. Here is a 
translation from an Amsterdam newspaper 
which had an expert view it: 

“The Amsterdam 
Type Foundry, Tette- 
rode, made for its 
100th anniversary, a 
tiny bar of lead, 3.76 
mm square, with the 
complete text of the 
Lord’s Prayer on it 

With an en- 

graving machine, a 

very small matrix 

was made, through 
which it was pos- 

sible to prepare the j 

bars of lead, which $3 

Tetterode presented to business friends. One 

of these little bars came into the hands 

of a bookbinder in Munich. 

“This gentleman got the idea to issue 
the miniature writing in book form and 
shortly afterwards, the smallest book was 
born; completely bound, gold-edged and a 
very small cross on the cover. 

“How this man could prepare such a 
small book is, sadly enough, not known to 
us. However, one thing is for sure: he did 
a unique achievement. 

“The littlke book found such an eager 
demand that the German decided to have 
the text printed in several languages: 
Dutch, English, French and German edi- 
tions are ready, while Swedish, Spanish 
and Italian issues are prepared.” 

Who Made It 

The front page has the Lord’s Prayer. The 
inside pages are blank but the last page has 
a colophon, an ornamental inscription found 
at the back of many books. The colophon 
explains: “The text of this book — probably 
the smallest in the world—is on a 10-point 
letterbar engraved by the N. V. Lettergietery 
“Amsterdam” Voorheen N. Tetterode, and 
consists of 400 letters, punctuation marks 
and spacing, issued by Waldman and Pfitz- 
ner, at Munich.” 

“N. V. Lettergietery, Amsterdam, voorheen 
N. Tetterode” is the official name of the type 
foundry. N. V. stands for Limited Liability 
company, and voorheen means formerly. Let- 
tergietery is Type Foundry. 





RUZICKA IN THE NEWS 


Two sets of specially bound Jamestown 
Festival Books were made this summer by 
Joseph Ruzicka, Bookbinders, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. They were created for presentation to 
two very important personages upon their visit 
to the historical site this year. Mr. Ruzicka 
made the bindings of a handsome crimson 
Levant Morecco with French Marbled end- 
papers, simple gold tooling and a seal of 
the Jamestown Festival on the front cover 
in gold. Each set was encased in an open 
shelf box. 

With the presentation of these handsomely 
bound booklets to the Queen of England and 
the President of France, the members of LBI 
share the pleasure of knowing that samples 
of their workmanship continue to be spread 
beyond our borders; and that there is a 
continuing recognition of our high standards 
of craftsmanship which goes even beyond the 
confines of library walls. 


oe 


HAND-BINDING OF BOOKS USED 


ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y., From U.P.— 
The art of hand-binding books and magazines 
may be considered obsolete in this country, 
but you couldn’t prove it by the vast St. 
Bonaventure University library. 

For the Rev. Joseph Ruther, OFM, head 
of the university’s mathematics department, 
has proved that the old way has rhyme and 
reason in this age of machine stitching. 


Expert in Art of Hand-Binding 

The Franciscan friar took up binding as a 
hobby in 1945 when the school found it was 
losing the use of books for long periods when 
they were sent out for repairs. 

Since then, Father Ruther has become an 
expert in the art of hand-binding. His hobby 
has grown into a “full-time, part-time job.” 

Father Ruther, aided by two student as- 
sistants, re-binds an average of 1,200 books 
and periodicals a year. Working in a base- 
ment room of Friedsam Library on campus, 
Father Ruther has rebuilt more than 9,000 
volumes since he first took up his “hobby.” 

“The work hasn’t changed much since book- 
binding as we know it was invented by the 
English in 1832,” Father Ruther said. 

“One difference now is that strings are on 
the inside instead of the outside as in the 
old days. After a while, the job becomes a 
set of processes. Each book and magazine 
has its own problems—thickness, type of 
paper, etc.—but the processes remain the 
same.” 

Father Ruther said bookbinding had two 
requisites — a good pair of hands and infinite 
patience. 

“Make one error in the 35 steps and that 
error plagues the entire operation,” he con- 
cluded. 
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Mission San Antonio de Padua. Jolon, California ++++++t+t tt Founded 1771 


THE PROBLEM OF MISSING ISSUES IN PERIODICAL BINDING 


by BROTHER WENCESLAUS, 0O.F.M. 


San Antonio Mission Bindery 


One of the greatest problems confronting 
librarians and binders is that of missing 
issues, numbers, supplements, indexes, and 
even individual pages or sections when it 
comes to preparing periodicals for binding, 
whether they be present volumes or those for 
years back. This is especially true of technical, 
college, religious, special, and some Public 
Libraries where material of this sort is bound 
in large quantities, and much effort is put 
forth to keep the periodical volumes complete 
and up to date. How can this problem be 
solved to the best advantage of the libraries 
in question? Are the volumes to be bound 
incomplete, or shelved in hopes that the miss- 
ing issues can be located in a short time? 
Or if the library is starting to collect past 
issues and volumes of a periodical it did not 
formerly bind, but now wishes to, will suffi- 
cient funds be available for purchasing these 
back numbers if they can be found at a 
second-hand dealer? 

We have read articles and heard librarians 
tell about their problems of missing issues, and 
express their desire for a solution of this 
sometimes very vexing problem. Thus, we 
are writing this article to tell you how we 
solved this problem in our own libraries, and 
in doing so we may be able to inspire and 
help other librarians and binders solve their 
problem of missing issues in periodical bind- 
ing. 

Our bindery is operated by the Franciscan 
Order for the purpose of servicing all of the 
libraries and parish churches which are under 
its direction on the Pacific Coast. Four of 
these libraries are located in four of the 
old Spanish Missions, mainly Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Rey, San Miguel, and San Antonio. 
The first two named are the largest, and are 
the two main monasteries where students pre- 
pare for the Catholic priesthood, thus most 
of our binding work comes from here. Our 
minor Seminary is also located in Santa Bar- 


bara, and we receive from it mostly regular 
high school binding. 

In religious institutions such as ours, period- 
ical and magazine binding is a large factor 
in our libraries, and since a good deal of 
research and studying is done from these 
periodicals, every effort has been put forth 
to keep the volumes in complete order, and se- 
cure missing issues and parts when necessary. 


Many of the periodicals, magazines and 
newspapers which are bound in our libraries 
date back as far as 1885, and with a few 
exceptions, back to 1858 and 1860. Up to 
the present date we have bound over 200 
different titles, most of these being Catholic 
publications and reviews, yet about 25 are 
secular titles. English is the predominant 
language, with Latin, Spanish, French and 
German making up the foreign language titles. 
The greater part of the volumes are complete 
from volume one up to the present, but there 
are still a few gaps to be filled in. 


Unfortunately, about 15 years ago, in three 
of our largest libraries the binding of period- 
icals was allowed to lapse in some instances, 
thus issues became lost, and entire volumes 
misplaced before they could be bound. In 
1953 our colleges and major seminaries were 
seeking college library accreditations, and be- 
fore this could be realized, the periodicals 
had to be bound and brought up to date, 
and back volumes filled in. It was a tremendous 
task, but nevertheless, after things got organ- 
ized, everything ran smoothly with good re- 
sults. It is amazing to know that within almost 
four years all missing issues and volumes have 
been supplied and bound, so that the 
greater part of our periodicals are complete 
and up to date. We accomplished most of this 
thru what is known as a Duplicate Periodical 
Exchange, and it cost us no extra money 
from our library funds, outside of filing, and 
listing duplicate and surplus periodicals, and 
for postage and freight. 
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Most libraries subscribe to more periodicals 
then what they usually bind, and then some 
libraries again bind certain titles where in 
others it would be superfluous to bind them. 
What, then, is to be done with these duplicate 
and surplus periodicals which now seem to 
be valueless. 

During the year our different libraries ac- 
cumulate all periodicals which they do not 
bind. Sometimes friends, school libraries who 
do not bind periodicals, and other sources 
will unload on one. of our libraries a large 
quantity of back and present issues, and these 
help swell our lists of periodicals which will 
be used for exchange. After these periodicals 
are all sorted into volumes whether complete 
or incomplete, lists are made up according 
to title, volume number, issue number or 
month. These are then typed out, mimeo- 
graphed or duplicated in some other form, 
and mailed out to all places which do the 
same as we. They in turn mail their lists 
to us. In checking over these lists we usually 
find periodical numbers for which we are 
looking, and they find some on ours. Thus 
we exchange issue for issue regardless of 
size etc. 


In the past two years our bindery also 
entered the field of accumulating duplicate 
and surplus periodicals for the simple reason 
that we could secure them from different 
sources because of location; and then because 
of our smaller libraries who could not handle 
exchanging of duplicates because time did 
not permit, the bindery took this on. Al- 
though taking on this exchange system with 
our regular binding has increased our work 
considerably, we are more than satisfied with 
the results. In the last year and a half our 
bindery has supplied to our different libraries 
over 350 bound volumes. Many of these were 
back issues, 1889 to about 1939. Several hun- 
dred other individual issues and complete 
volumes were sent to other colleges and monas- 
teries throughout the country who also found 
on our lists issues for which they had been 
looking for some time. 


No charge is made for any issues, complete 
or incomplete volumes requested. For our own 
libraries we bind the complete volumes before 
sending them out, and we then make a 
charge for the actual binding costs only. 
Postage, however, is to be refunded, and if 
heavier amounts are sent, they are shipped 
by freight collect. 


The bindery now has contact with about 
20 libraries operated by the Franciscan Order, 
and other sources from which it receives 
from time to time large quantities of period- 
icals to be used in the duplicate exchange. 
Every so often we send out to these places 
a Want List for the bindery. On this list 
we have about 250 to 300 titles which we 
ask our librarians to save for us those which 
they do not bind themselves. Since these are 
given to us gratis, we can do the same. 


On hand in our duplicate file room we 
have almost 7000 or more individual issues, 
with about 3000 of these being “National 
Geographic Magazines.” These are available 
to any library or bindery ‘with whom we or 
our study houses are doing a_ periodical 
exchange. This way the bindery is not only 
a service to librarians for binding work, but 
also a help in securing missing issues which 
otherwise our librarians may not find. 


Here is a sample of how our lists are 
made up: 
America: Weekly, 52 issues a year, 2 
vols. a year. 
Vol. 94, 1955-56: issues 17, 22, 24, 27 
Vol. 95, 1956: issues 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 14, 
17, 19, 20 
Catholic Digest: Monthly, 12 issues a 
year, 1 vol. 
Vol. 19, 1954-55: Dec. Jan., Mar., 
Apr., June, July, Sept., Oct. 
Vol. 20, 1955-56: 1 vol. complete 
National Geographic: monthly, 12 issues 
a year, 2 vols. 
1940 - Feb., Mar., Oct., Dec. 
1941 - Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, Oct. 
1942 - June, Nov. 
Science Digest: Monthly, 12 issues a 
year, 2 vols. 
Vol. 35, 1954: May 
Vol. 36, 1954: July, Aug. 


In all, this exchange of duplicate and sur- 
plus periodicals has proved to be a great 
benefit not only to our own libraries, but also 
to others. It has increased our binding work, 
but we are glad that we can help our 
librarians complete their sets of periodicals 
which otherwise they might not be able to 
do and at maybe a much greater expense. 

Another advantage of this exchange system 
is that it avoids periodicals which seem useless 
in one library from being thrown away. We 
had that expérience already with one library 
to whom we sent a Want List for periodicals 
they did not bind. It just so happened that 
they changed librarians shortly after the lists 
were issued, and the old librarian failed to 
instruct the new one on the Want List of the 
bindery. Thus, in cleaning out a bunch of 
old magazines one day, an almost complete 
set of the historical periodical “Out West” 
was destroyed. Since the library already had 
one set bound, they never gave thought that 
maybe someone else could use the extra 
copies they had. One of our libraries could 
have used them to finish filling out their 
set, but now it is too late, and since this 
periodical is out of print, issues are getting 
extremely hard to find in second hand maga- 
zine stores. 

By helping each other with such a friendly 
and courteous service at this, much good can 
be done in preserving the written word, which 
is the main purpose of all librarians and 
library binders. 
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A STORY OF MAGIC — 


by FRANK G. JENNINGS 
Executive Director, Library Club of America 


From a talk delivered by Mr. Jennings 


at the Library Binding Institute in 
Wagoner, Oklahoma, May, 1957 


I want to talk to 
you today about magic. 
In this scientific age of 
ours we have discred- 
ited magic as a way 
of knowing or doing 
anything or else we 
wrap it up in a fairy 
tale and give it to 
unsuspicious children. 
But magic, like mira- 
cles is merely some- 
thing that hasn’t hap- 
pened or been done 
before. Magic is a no- 7 
hit ball game, a helicopter, a chocolate sun- 
dae. or a fabulous story. Magic is peool- 
working selflessly together. It is sunrise and 
sunset. It is a five-dollar gold piece. It is 
children reading what was written long ago. 

The story of the Library Club of America 
is a story of magic. It is a story of teachers 
and librarians working together harder than 
they thought they could want to. It is a story 
of children reading freely and widely with 
energy and eagerness. It is the story of parents 
and communities helping the teachers and 
the librarians find the books to feed the grow- 
ing interests of their children. It is the story 
of doing new things in an old-fashioned way. 

Some of you are of course practicing magi- 
cians in the LCA circle. Mrs. Kim George 
works her spells and incantations here in 
Tulsa. Her legions of children are reading. 

Now LCA doesn’t claim credit for this fact, 
but it does claim a toe-hold on the magic that 
binds children and books together. Some very 
honest people just don’t believe it. They claim 
that we do the right thing crudely for the 
wrong reasons. To put it quite bluntly, they 
just do not believe that there is any magic 
in a five-dollar gold piece. They say that 
the only magic that is worth anything is the 
white magic of the book itself. They say that 
reading is its own reward, and anything else 
is a cheater’s trick. 

I give way to no one in my love of the 
book. I love the smell of attar of ink. I love the 
feel of well laid paper. I love rich bindings 
and the happy marriage of color and cloth. 
I am a worshipful acolyte in the temple of 
tales. And I got that way by an old contagion 
caught at dusty bookstalls. And so, I’m a book- 
man. My experiences with books have not 
been common. They never happen to most 
people, not even to all teachers and librarians. 
Yet how often do we make the mistake of 
assuming just this. How often do we act in 





the classroom and in the library as if the 
child is a congenital bibliophile? No, we are 
not all self-starters in this matter of reading— 
a push is often necessary. And the LCA tries 
to power the push. 

We offer to teachers and librarians a series 
of three pins. They are frankly awards—re- 
wards—incentives, call them what you will. 
The first is a simple plastic pin denoting 
membership. It is usually given as a sign that 
four books have been read. The second pin, 
also of plastic but a little larger, we call 
an Honor pin. It is given for the readin- 
of a total of ten books. The third and final 
one we call a Life pin. It is gold plated 
and enameled in blue. It signifies the reading 
of eighteen books, and the willingness of the 
child to continue to read at least two books 
a month. 

Now none of these reading values is arbi- 
trary. You may if you wish use more or less. 
The librarians in Stockton, California require 
fifty books for the Life pin. One librarian 
awards the membership pin even to a non- 
reading younger child if the mother reads 
the book aloud. 

But where’s the magic? you may ask. It 
is not in the pins or the banners or the 
gold-sealed charter we assign to libraries and 
classes. The magic is within you and all the 
other people who work with children. It is 
within all who have the patience and the 
skill to design a reading program that is 
meaningful to the child, and who dedicate 
themselves to the often onerous task of getting 
and knowing the books that the children can 
learn to want to read. It is in your ability 
to approximate the taste of tot and teenager 
for fact and fiction. There’s the nub of the 
real magic — that you will read their books. 
For this is where we must begin if we 
are ever to move them on to the more subtle, 
the more refined, the more sophisticated tastes 
that we associate with mature reading. 

What evidence do we have that the LCA 
plan works? The Mobile, Alabama, Public 
Library reports a jump in their reading pro- 
gram from 500 last year to almost 4,000 this 
year. The City of Stockton, California, Library 
recorded 14,375 book reports handed in this 
summer. Bartlesville Public Library, here in 
Oklahoma, reports that “This is the finest 
and easiest plan yet designed to promote good 
reading among our young people.” Another, 
the Santa Cruz Public Library in California 
reports “Withdrawals jumped from one hun- 
dred a day to three hundred a day during 
Reading Club activities. From Tallahassee, 
Florida, Leon County Public Library, “We 
counted the circulation for weeks before the 
LCA started and the same number of weeks 
after. The increase was 59%.” And this one 
that we treasure, from St. Joseph School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, “Some of the parents 
are taking an active interest and beginning 
to devote some of their leisure time to read- 
ing. 
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I wish it were possible for me to place our 
files at your disposal so that you may see 
at first hand the kind of enthusiasm that has 
been generated and the quality of the library 
work and the teaching that is implicit in 
these plans. We have grown enormously in 
the past year. In fact in January of this 
year, we had issued only forty-three charters. 
Today we have nearly 600. There are quite 
literally hundreds of thousands of youngsters 
wearing the LCA pins. And, although this 
estimate may sound rash — over a million 
and a half youngsters and their teachers and 
librarians have learned the value of LCA. 
Hardly a week passes that we don’t ship out 
over five thousand pins. 

There are LCA chapters in 43 states, in 
Puerto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and in 
dependent Armed Forces schools at overseas 
bases. We have chapters in several foreign 
countries, in Mexico, Ceylon and Canada. 
Australia has asked permission to develop a 
Library Club of Australia and the U. S. In- 
formation Service has distributed our mate- 
rial to their farflung units. The LCA idea 
continues to spread. It is a wonderful feeling 
to know how many people are as eager as 
we, to help children gain the kind of freedom 
that the book alone can bring. 

About a year and a half ago, Granville 
Hicks wrote in the American Scholar that if 
we could change the reading habits of a few 
thousand people we could effect a publishing 
revolution in this country. It is of course 
far too early to make any predictions — but. 
I am sure that you will agree, we have the 
makings of a good battle for the books here. 
The LCA invites all of you to join in the 
happy task of making the reading year fifty- 
two Book Weeks long. 


oe 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


“A trade association is an organization for 
mutual benefit which substitutes knowledge 
for ignorance, rumor, guess, and suspicion. 
It tends to substitute research and reasoning 
for gambling and piracy, without closing the 
door to adventure or lessening the value of 
prophetic wisdom.” 

— Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
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One way the outer space explorers have it 
over early explorers of this continent: they'll 
never run out of space to explore. 


oe 


WHEN IT comes to saving money, Charles Ruf- 
fing says, you’ve got to hand it to the women. 


GOLDEN HALF-CENTURY 
(Oklahoma) 
by CORA CASE PORTER 


(Editor’s note: In gracious tribute to LBI’s 
President, Robert T. Motter, Jr., of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, The Library Binder is pleased to 
reprint this accolade by Cora Case Porter 
which appeared in The Oklahoma Librarian 
for October, 1957.) 


Did you hear the thrill of bells above the din 
When Nineteen Hundred Seven ushered in 
Oklahoma’s travail, and Time began 

To mould a gallant State from the frailties of 


man? — 
Two races fused that she might wear a crown 


With citizens, ever loyal, marching down 


The slopes of victory, conquering ghostly 
fears — 


An unworthy badge of ground breaking 
pioneers! 


Wisely, she chose the palm, peace pipe and 
stars 


To lead the Flag forward, following bold 
Lochinvars 


Who would seize the colors flying, in greed or 
hate, 


To drag through soil none dared to 
desecrate — 


Soil blowing rich from poppy colored sod 

Our souls to animate, leavening the clod. 

People this soil the Master builder foresaw, 

With hearts of equal justice for all under law. 

Between the half century and a glimpse of the 
new 


Space hangs a host of pictures in dauntless 
review: 


Blizzards, parched earth, gray dust creeping 
over 


The bloom of the prairies and fragrant breath 
of clover; 


Oil lit the torch, turning “teepees into towers,” 
Gas blew the dark into working sunny hours. 


Give thanks for power-progress bulldozing 
Earth’s crest; 

Ring in the New Century with joyful faith 
and zest! 
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MEN'S LIBRARY CLUB (NEW ENGLAND) 
CELEBRATES TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Launched in 1937, 
under the banner of 
“No Shop-No Women 
-Nothing Improving”, 
this informal dinner 
meeting of males, un- 
organized organization 
has persisted, existed, 
lived, functioned, had 
its being for two dec- 
ades. During this era 
or epoch, there were 
periods of fairly fre- 
quent meetings and 
times of suspended ani- 
mation. Because of, or in spite of, its exist- 
ence, two members were elected to the presi- 
dency of the American Library Association. 
The “No Shop” principle has been broken 
on occasion. However, there have been no 
women — just as well, they probably would 
have found the dinner dull, to say nothing 
of the diners. There have been light touches 
of wine, but no record of song). Some mem- 
bers may have been improved, but the process 
rates as largely accidental or incidental, rather 
than deliberately planned and programmed. 

The Club is honored to have included in its 
roster practically all of the prominent men 
librarians whose libraries are in a geograph- 
ical area of approximately 100 miles from 
Boston. 

The Club has been most fortunate in having 
as its speakers men of stature. Most recent 
was His Excellency Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston. 

Harold A. Wooster, librarian of the Newton 
Free Library is and has been for some time 
secretary and tireless worker on behalf of 
the club. In fact, this unorganized organiza- 
tion has only one officer, namely, the secretary. 

A different chairman presides at each meet- 
ing. The early meetings were all held at the 
Boston City Club. However, since 1950, the 
Club has visited new libraries, such as Lamont, 
the Hayden Library at MIT, also libraries 
at Boston College, Boston University, the Per- 
kins Institute, Northeastern University, and, 
on occasion, has met in faculty rooms, or 
dined in faculty dining rooms in a style to 
which we are unaccustomed. There are pleas- 
ant memories of a meeting with rare fare, 
library and otherwise, at the Club of Odd 
Volumes, and an enjoyable meeting was re- 
cently held at the F. J. Barnard & Co., Inc. 
Library Bindery at which Ernest J. Crerie, 
assistant manager of the firm, presided. Future 
meetings are planned to be held at the Wal- 
tham Public Library at which time Mr. 
Clarence Sherman, librarian emeritus of the 
Providence Public Library, will be reporting 
on his receat trip to South America. An early 
meeting in 1958 will be held at the recently 
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DO YOU GET 
ALL THAT LBI 
HAS TO OFFER 


? 


LBI was created to help librarians 
get more for their money — to 
provide a source of information 
so that the truth about binding 
can be known to all — because 
binding, when done correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, can 
actually be a money saving device. 


LBI can prove with hard, cold 
facts that certified binding in- 
creases the value of a library’s 
dollar, extends its budget, and 
enforces a conservation program 


to provide more and longer-lasting 
books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, 
publishes pamphlets covering vari- 
ous phases of binding, offers edu- 
cational programs and fund rais- 
ing aids. 


If you have not been getting all 
that LBI has to offer, start do- 
ing so at once. Write today to: 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTI- 
TUTE, 10 State Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 











completed Nonantum Branch of the Newton 
Public Library System. 

The present membership and mailing list 
is over 150 names, and includes four New 
England states. 

The average attendance at meetings is well 
over 100, all of which proves that men 
librarians, book dealers, book binders, and 
library suppliers can get together and usually 
if not quite always shop talk. 

The Men’s Librarians’ Club is truly a 
unique organization. 
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TO IDAHO'S LIBRARY FUTURE 


— INFORMATION UNLIMITED 
by ARTHUR veVOLDER 


(Condensed from the Idaho Librarian, 
July, 1957) 


Idaho’s library future promises one of the 
richest harvests in its history provided that 
the people of Idaho take advantage of the 
seeds provided for them. 

These seeds — the Library District Enabling 
Act, the Federal Library Services Bill, and 
the expanded budget of the State Traveling 
Library — are at the moment lying fallow 
and need only the rain of interest of the 
Gem Staters to build one of the finest library 
systems in the country. 

Everything in Idaho is growing: Industry, 
Agriculture, Housing, Transportation, and 
Education. Mergers are going on all around 
us. Yet, there has been a lag in building 
up the library which is one of the most 
effective tools of our educational system. 

The library is the chief means of communica- 
tion for information and educational oppor- 
tunities for adults. The library is one of the 
most important supplements to elementary and 
secondary education; but if it is ignored, 
inefficient, or economically unsound it will 
fail in the goal of bringing service to the 
people of the state. 

It is imperative that the seeds given to us 
should act as a stimulus in providing growth 
to the local library, to aid in revamping pres- 
ent collections, and adding new materials 
and equipment which are desperately needed. 
Action needs to be taken now on overcoming 
legal restrictions, obtaining qualified person- 
nel and strengthening our state agency so 
that full advantage can be taken to harvest 
a crop of good libraries. 

To plow the furrow, to irrigate the soil 
and to grow the seed, those interested in 
library development will have to work from 
two directions simultaneously to create a strong 
library movement — from the State Library 
down and from the local libraries upward. 

In the discussion at the moment the latter 
development will be our chief concern. From 
studies made within the state and from a 
general consensus of opinion of librarians 
and interested persons throughout the United 
States — it has been conceded that the greatest 
strength in satisfactory library service lies 
not in small, scattered, independent libraries 
but in development of large centrally-located 
district libraries . . . 

Establishment of larger district libraries 
would create a more positive means for bring- 
ing together books and people. By setting 
up large distribution and processing centers 
in selected areas of the state it would be 
possible to reach the maximum numbers of 
persons with a more diversified collection of 
books. 

High quality of service directed by skilled 
personnel, quantity purchasing, bibliographic 


and cataloging tools, book selection guidance, 
reference services as well as modern business 
procedures are the means to a well-organized 
library service. This would free the local 
town librarian from processing of books so 
that she could devote her time to public 
relations, advisory services and direct aid to 
patrons without being confined to routine 
tasks. The small libarary would in this way 
gain stature in the community because of the 
wide scope of service provided by the central- 
ized distribution center. 

A good library should provide stories, rec- 
ords, maps and related materials for children; 
books for reference, career guidance and rec- 
reation for the teenager and entertainment, 
how-to-do-it books, films and _ self-education 
means for the adult. The possibilities of such 
library services are unlimited. Today and 
every day the Gem Staters would have available 
unbiased, all-purpose, all-age information cen- 
ters. In other words, it would bring a library 
service in keeping with the times 
costs can be reduced by careful planning. 
Like the merger of business, no haphazard 
guesswork should be permitted. 

Complacency of communities concerning the 
library will have to be overcome and persons 
should become better acquainted with the 
purpose of the library function. A_ closer 
look will have to be taken of the club libraries, 
the donated libraries, the libraries with no 
or very little budget. A study must be made to 
justify their existence and standards. 

In our civilization with its permissive 
legislation allowing communities to tax them- 
selves for library services there should be 
no need for the club library limiting its 
membership in the same fashion as_ the 
libraries in Benjamin Franklin’s day. Either 
the people should be willing to make a suffi- 
cient financial outlay to pay for educating 
themselves or they should close their library 
doors and turn to television, new automobiles, 
and comfort devices which provide material 
satisfaction but nullify the needs of the 
mind. 

If the people of the state want good 
library service, ideal tax bases will have to 
be discussed and not ignored. Librarians and 
trustees, as well as interested citizens, will 
have to face the realistic problem that if a 
superior library service is wanted that it will 
require financing; and that if the library is 
to provide the books for reading and study; 
for adult education and citizenship enlighten- 
ment that the people wanting these services 
must be willing to make scme physical and 
financial effort to secure these services. 

City, county and state officials will have to 
be approached, citizens made more aware, 
clubs and fraternal organizations will have 
to learn to understand why a library is of 
community interest. Elections will have to be 
held, headquarters for libraries established, 
personnel hired, equipment purchased. It will 
be hard work; but if the project is worth- 
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while — the rewards will be great. 

Broad plans will have to be made, changes 
in local and state library laws will have to 
be made to permit closer cooperation and 
inter-change of service and handling of the 
financial affairs of the district unit. The 
library will have to gear itself to become 
the core of the community and to provide serv- 
ice for every activity: scientific, social, econo- 
mic, religious and recreation and be able to 
secure materials to cover the demands of these 
groups. 

Although all of this will not be done tomer- 
row, the furrows must be plowed now. Men, 
women, librarians, club workers, trustees will 
have to plant the seeds. They will need to 
get out among the members of the com- 
munity irrigating and weeding the crop to 
create the demand for good library service. 

The people must be reached and educated 
by contacts from all interested groups. Libra- 
rians should promote their institutions and 
take advantage of the mass communication 
outlets to spread the message of reading, 
audio-visual and reference facilities of the 
libraries. 

With a clearer conception of what can be 
done by library cooperation, integration and 
grant-in-aid librarians could then make plans 
for the future. They could understand the need 
of strong organized collection in order to 
promote, guide and stimulate an enlightened 
citizenry. 

Libraries must have strong, centrally-or- 
ganized collections in order to promote, to 
guide and to stimulate the people. Libraries 
must be community centers, disseminators of 
reliable information and provide opportunity 
for children, young people and adults who 
wish to improve their backgrounds. Educa- 
tion is a continuous process and one of the 
few places that persons not attending schools 
can obtain unbiased information is the library. 

Now is the time to break away from the 
traditional path of promoting small and in- 
adequately supported libraries. With other 
visionaries we must look to the future growth 
of our institutions. The new path must include 
large units with sufficient financial and per- 
sonnel support to provide library services at a 
reasonable cost per capita that will serve the 
needs of the people in our small towns and 
rural areas... 
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BROCHURE FOR TRUSTEES 


In response to requests from many trustees 
and librarians, BI has prepared a brochure 
for trustees, purchasing agents and others 
interested in library binding, which is avail- 
able free from LBI, 10 State Street, Boston. 
This brochure contains basic, elementary in- 
formation on library binding; what it is, 
what it does, and its importance to a trustee 
as well as the librarian and the community 
in which it serves. 





NEW 1958 POSTER 
WINS WIDE ACCLAIM 


The wistful expression of the boy in the 
picture has been winning friends by the 
thousands for the new LBI poster recently 
issued. For the first time since LBI has been 
publishing posters, it looks as though this 
one may be exhausted in a short time. 

You can obtain your copy through your 
certified library binder. Request yours today. 


a a 





WE HOPE YOU HAVE 
ENJOYED THIS ISSUE 
OF THE “BINDER” 


Our mailing list consists of a specially 
selected group. If you know of any 
librarians who should be receiving the 
Library Binder, we would be grateful 
if you would send us their names and 
addresses. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE LBI SLIDES? 


LBI has prepared interesting colored slides 
showing binding operations. These are avail- 
able on loan from LBI, 10 State Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Please write advising when 
you will need the slides and they will be 
loaned to you. A great many local Library 
Associations as well as Library Schools heve 
borrowed these slides and have found them 
very helpful in explaining what goes into 
the binding of a book or periodical, 
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KNOW YOUR LIBRARY BINDERY OPERATIONS! 


Forty-one of them, — and each one 
important if a book is to be bound ac- 
cording to the standards set by certified 
binders and delivered to libraries accord- 
ing to good business practices. 


Would you like some additional copies 
of this chart in a larger size? If so, send 
your request to Library Binding Institute, 
10 State Street, Boston, Mase. and request 
“Operation 41.” 
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CERTIFIED MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


ALA 
TOSCALOOSA LIBRARY BINDERY 
910—25th Street, Tuscaloosa 


ARIZONA 
ARIZONA LIBRARY BIND'NG Co. 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 
2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


COLORADO 
Nea ROOK BINDING Co. 
Welton Street, Denver 
DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
PECK BINDERY 
164 Hellock Ave New Haven 


FLORIDA 
DOBBS BROTHERS LIBRARY BINDING Co 
90 Palmer Street, Box 927, St. Augustine 
GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. At-ante 


ILLINOIS 
BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
5809 W. Division Street. Chicago 
COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDERY 
1325 Commercial St., Belleville 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC 
Vandalia Ru., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
(Prebound Books On 
203 South Kosciusko Ctreet, Jacksonville 
FEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N Adams, Peoria 

INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 
North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiena 
546 South Meridien St., Indianapolis 


IOWA 

KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 

3009 ae Street, Ceder Rapids 
KANSA 

ANS RICAN BINDERY 

914 Jefterson Street, Topeke 
LOUISIANA 

EVERETT’S BINDERY 

811 Whittington St., Bossier City 
MARYLAND 

CHARLES L ELLIOTT Co 

1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 

JOSEPH RUZICKA 

3200 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

al ee ho & Co 

Mystic Avenue, Medford 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co. 
vg Street, Marlboro 
R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Inc 

$5 Worthington Street, Springfield 

NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co 

271 Park Street, West Springfield 

J. S. WESBY & SONS 

44 a Street, Worcester 
MICHIGA 
WAGENVOORD & Co. 

306 N. Grand Avenue, Lansing 
MINNESOTA 

THE BOOKBINDERS 

3rd Street & 2nd Avenue, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
1703 Lister Street, Kansas City 
UNIVERSITY BINDERY OF Sr, LOUIS 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 

CHARLES ELCE & SON 

2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 

JAMES BROWN & SON 

191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 

NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 

2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
16 East 12th Street, New York 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, INC. 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING CORP. 
21-16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N Y 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
107 N. Franklin PI acuse 
RIDLEY'S BOOK BINDER 
Maple Avenue, Itha 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 
173 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 
OHIO 
ART GUILD niaong 
324 East 9th Street, Cincinnat 
CRAWFORD LIBRARY BINDERY 
15 Broad Street, A 
GEORGE A. FLOHR | COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinna 
GENERAL BOOK BINDING Coennner 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleve 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING "COMPANY 
2830 — died Toledo 
GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 
1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
WEISE- WINCKLER BINDERY, INC 
27-29 W. — Street, Cincinnati 
OKLAHOM 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, — 
PE tis be 
NOLD’S BOOK BINDERY, INC 
we Weshington pueet Reading 
CHARLES WFR 
Anthracite ie ingsto 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY. of Pa., Inc. 
W. Glenside Avenue, Glenside 
RIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphis 
TENNESSEE 
SOUTHERN LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
228 Woodland Street, Nashville 


1EXAS 
HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco, Texes 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 


CANADA 
HARPELL’S ESS CO-OPERATIVE 


Gardenvale, P. 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


*. LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Counsel 
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